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A Blind Teacher Speaks 


A. D. IMERTI 


ANY SPLENDID young men who have 

been trained for the teaching profession 

are fighting in our Armed Forces today. 

These men were either teaching or were 

prepared to teach language and literature, 

the arts and sciences, the wide range of sub- 
jects in a modern curriculum. 

This war, like the last one will undoubt- 
edly take its cruel toll of disabilities. Blind- 
ness will have a conspicuous place in the roll- 
call of war casualties. 

What will happen to the war-blinded 
college and university students and gradu- 
ates? Will they be forced to rely on inade- 
quate government pensions which stifle the 
creative instinct of the trained professional 
mind? Will they be forced to accept fields of 
endeavor for which they are not qualified? 
If these questions are answered in the af- 
_ firmative, the principles for which these men 
fought become a hollow mockery indeed. 

My own personal experience may help 
point the way to teachers blinded by the war 
who fear they may have to give up their 
professional dream. 

The first warnings of my impending blind- 
ness appeared whenI was only seventeen, when 
I found it increasingly difficult to read print. 
I had always been an avid reader, and the 
very thought of not being able to read and 
enjoy the classics which I loved was a deeply 
disturbing factor. My immediate resolution 
was to study Braille. In a period of three 
months, I acquired a fair reading knowledge 
of the wonderful system invented by a French- 
man as an aid to his own blindness. 

A year later, blindness descended upon me 
with its full impact. It was a shock to me, 
in spite of all the precautions I had taken to 
prepare myself for the inevitable. I was to 
discontinue my college education for two full 
years. 

I had to admit to myself that I was badly 
shaken, but never once did I feel that my 
battle was hopeless. There was an un- 
_ wavering conviction within me which told 
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me that the power of the human mind could 
conquer almost any obstacle. 

Foreign languages had always fascinated 
me. My musical ear enabled me to repro- 
duce linguistic sounds accurately. It was like 
having absolute pitch for languages. I had 
learned Italian almost simultaneously with 
English. During a year in a Franco-Ameri- 
can school I heard French spoken at the age of 
six. Owing to the fact that my father had 
business dealings with Spanish - speaking 
people, I had heard that tongue spoken for 
several years. My high school training in 
these languages had given me a good gram- 
matical foundation. Frenchmen, Italians, 
and Spaniards had often mistaken me for a na- 
tive of their respective countries. Were not 
all these attributes those of a good language 
teacher? 


I Cuosz To TEACH 


I had read about Newton’s associate, 
Saunderson, being appointed Cambridge pro- 
fessor of physics, although blind from birth. 
I had also learned that institutions of higher 
education like Columbia, Harvard, and the 
University of Michigan had been proud to 
have blind teachers on their faculties. The 
lethargy which had possessed me for two 
years disappeared as if by a miracle. I de- 
cided to return to college and to prepare my- 
self for the teaching profession. 

Because of the lack of college textbooks in 
Braille, I was compelled to do my work with 
the assistance of readers. It is difficult to 
estimate the wonderful training in memory 
and aural acuity which the blind student 
acquires in doing his work with the help of 
teaders. This training has | ‘been of immense 
importance to me in my nine years as a tutor 
and teaches. < [if & (= , ‘y 

My first elu § expeticade came while 
still a student at City) College. _ For three 
and one-half years I futored my: classmates 
in Romance languages, as wel! as‘a number of 
persons from the business world? When I 
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information on“billets disseminated. Duty 
recommendation reports summarizing all per- 
tinent information are forwarded to the 
Bureayof Naval Personnel. Reports of grades 
and Standardized test scores are forwarded to 
advanced training activities on the Training 
School Report. Analyses of duty recommen- 
dations and orders indicate that orders are 
issued in accordance with recommendations 
except when last minute quota changes re- 
quire adjustments. 


OTHER SELECTION PROBLEMS 


Other early activities of the Officer Selec- 
tion Unit were undertaken in connection with 
Officer Procurement. Theseonsisted of: (1) 
developing a manual of, Standard procedures 
in processing applicarits for commission or 
warrant in the U,A. Naval Reserve; (2) de- 
veloping a ratifig scale; (3) developing a 
standardized¢qualification test; (4) training 
officers inthe use of the new procedures; (5) 
developing procedures for the commissioning 
of naval recruits. 

The Officer Fitness Report in use was re- 
viewed. A revised fitness report has been de- 
veloped which includes a rating scale incor- 
porating recent developments in rating scale 
construction. 

In March, 1944, the development of a 
classification and selection program for offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel for she Amphibious 
Training Command, Atlantic Fleet, was be- 
gun. Officer classification units, appropriate 
selection requirements, and standardized tests 
are now in use at all Atlantic Amphibious 
Training Commands. A similar program is 
now being developed at the Amphibious 
Training Command, Pacific Fleet. 

Classification and selection programs have 
been developed at the Destroyer Pre-Com- 
missioning Center, 


the Attack Transport t 
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CAPA) Pre-Commissioning Center, and the 
Aircraft Carrier Escort (CVE) Pre-Com- 
missioning Center. 


Assistance was given in developing proce- 
dures for the selection of Naval ROTC candi- 
dates from V-12 students. Recommendations 
were made concerning tests and other criteria 
to be employed in selection. Suggestions and 
recomatiendations have been made with re- 


gafd to the general selection procedures to be 
“employed for screening for various types of 


training within the V-12 program. 


SUMMARY 


There is still much to be done to refine and 
complete the usefulness of officer selection in 
all phases of naval officer placement. Classi- 
fication and selection programs at advanced 
training activities are at various stages-of de- 
velopment. Procedures with"tegard to de- 
mobilization and the.seléction of officers for 
retention in the Navy are now under considera- 
tion. It isegénerally conceded that the ad- 
vances.atiade thus far have greatly increased 
the éfficiency with which the qualifications of 


-tlewly commissioned officers are being uti- 


lized. It is also generally recognized that the 
advanced training bases now having classifi- 
cation and selection programs have improved 
officer training and have produced better bal- 
anced and more effective officer complements 
for newly constructed vessels. Research h 
been inaugurated in all areas of offi 
tion so that selection procedures“and stand- 
ards may be improved. Thé Navy demands 
constant research and-Careful processing for 
ordnance and othef naval matériel so that no 
ship will go-dnto battle with faulty equip- 
ment. The same procedures and research are 
necessary if the Navy is to continue to make 
the best use of officer manpower. 








A BLIND TEACHER SPEAKS 


helped my students with their written exer- 
cises, I soon learned that I could easily detect 
their errors in spelling by their hesitation to 
pronounce certain words. 

The blind teacher must be absolute master 
of his subject matter. I am convinced that 
the sighted student is more at ease if his blind 
teacher does not have to refer constantly to 
his Braille notes. When a blind teacher 
knows his subject matter well, he can follow 
and at the same time interpret the textbooks 
used by his students. 

After graduation from college, I was con- 
fronted with man’s eternal problem, how to 
make a living. World War II soon after- 
ward set the world ablaze, and a decreased 
enrollment in draft age young men made the 
possibility of procuring a college teaching 
position extremely unlikely. Teaching in 
secondary schools was almost out of the 
question. Perhaps some day secondary school 
authorities will discover that the problem of 
maintaining discipline among adolescents is 
governed by the personality of the teacher, 
be he blind or sighted. 

The Federal Adult Education and High 
School Remedial projects gave my pedagogic 
talents the desired outlet. I was assigned as 
a teacher of blind adults at the Lighthouse, 
and of sighted adults at the Central Com- 
mercial High School. It was a thrilling ex- 
perience to have as many as forty-five adults 
studying Spanish with me at the evening ses- 
sion of the Central Commercial High School. 
The evening principal was enthusiastic in 
his praises of my work. 

In the meantime I had taught remedial 
French to teen-age girls in a summer session 
of the Theodore Roosevelt High School. 
The girls were appreciative and well behaved. 
Several months after this interesting experi- 
ence, I was awarded a scholarship by Ford- 
ham University for credits towards my M.A. 
Soon I hope to start working for my doctor- 
ate. 


STARTING My Own Scuoou 


When there were no longer adult and 
remedial classes to teach, I was thrown on 
my own resources. Since college positions 
were hard to get, I was forced to rely on my 
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Own initiative. Within two weeks, I had 
organized the Imerti Modern Language In- 
stitute. The experiences I have had as the. 
director of my own language school are 
most interesting. 

When I started my school I was fully aware 
of the hard struggle I would have to face 
before I could win full recognition from a 
skeptical public. My previous experience 
with all types of students had given me the 
confidence to adapt myself to any teaching 
situation. My great problem now was to 
endeavor to overcome the skepticism and 
selfish indifference of my fellow beings. 
The very fact that some of my adult students 
from the Central Commercial High School 
had remained with me was a definite en- 
couragement. 

Since personal recommendation is a slow 
process in building an enrollment, I found 
that the most effective way to obtain students 


‘was to advertise in the Sunday newspapers 


and in the telephone book. It would be 
interesting to me to note the reactions of 
people who in most cases had never before 
had personal dealings with a blind individual. 
A blind teacher in'a recognized college is 
automatically accepted by his students. The 
students who come to me are under no such 
obligations to accept me. 

The experiences which I have encountered 
in the past two years would be tantamount 
to a course in human nature. The nega- 
tive results I receive from those who will not 
tolerate my sometimes un-noticeable handi- 
cap, or from those who are just shopping 
around for a luxuriously decorated school, 
are experiences which I have learned to ac- 
cept for what they are. 

On the other hand I am ee to report 
that I have had among my students many 
interesting people of the business and profes- 
sional world. Among these have been min- 
isters, rabbis, an editor of a prominent maga- 
zine, an executive of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and many others. Significantly 
enough, I had as one of my students a woman 
who had directed her own language school in 
Florida. 

To the brave veterans who have envisioned 
teaching careers, I say they can reach their 
goal. The blind have made good teachers. 
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Their blindness may help to make them even 
better teachers. Sighted Americans are slowly 
learning that blind persons can make a 
creditable showing in teaching as well as 
in other professions. May intelligent co- 


OCCUPATIONS 


operation and understanding be assured to 
the blinded veterans who wish to follow 
this profession in the post-war world. From 
the depths of my heart I trust America will 
not fail them. 


Practical N ursingas a Vocation 


_“HILDA M. TORROP 


Presiderit, National Association for Practical Nurse Education 
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. the practical nurse has become an indispensable agent tn the 
community organization for the care of the sick. The war has 
merely accentuated the need of this addition to our nursing 


the medical and« mmsine ‘professions, of 
autho itieS"'in vocational education, and of 


personnel, and in our judgment every effort should be made pefsons directly concerned with practical 


without delay to develop an effective method for the recruitment 
of women for practical training and for the development of 
facilities forthe training and placement of this a iliary nursing 
corps. —From a statement adopted by the Publi ic Relations 
Committee of the New York Académy of Medicine. 


N ORDER to avout misunderstanding, the 
I term practical nurse as used in this article 
refers to a man or woman who has received 
a formal course of instruction, usually nine 
months to a year, in a school of practical 
nursing that meets the standards approved by™ 
state boards of nurse examiners, imStates 
where these workers are licensed, or by the 
National Association, fot Practical Nurse 
Education’ 

She (or he) is Thence 18 and 50 years of 
age, has completed at least 8 years of ele- 
mentary school, is in good health, and will be 
prepared by classroom work and hospital ex- 
perience to care for semi-acute, convalescent, 
and chronic patients in hospitals, at homey 
or with visiting nurse associations... Upon 
graduation, she is a vocationally prepared 
worker. Inno sense of the word should she 
be looked upon as comparable to a poorly 
prepared professional nurse. She stands on a 
sure foundation, equipped to give the neces- 
sary nursing care to the largest category of 
our sick population, the chronic and the long 
time convalescent. 


ENDORSEMENT 


It is both significant and necessary to the 
development of practical nursing as a voca- 
tion, that it has received the endorsement of 


practical nurse schools, 


nurse education. 

The National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education is composed of men and 
women who believe in the need for the trained 
practical nurse and her place in the nursing 
service demanded by the community. The 
Association seeks advice from | a committee of 
consultants. Its _stamdifis” cc 
practical, nufse Pearicte: accreditation of 
and supplemental 
courses for volunteer workers who may wish 
to continue in the post-war era as licensed 
practical nurses. 

The Joint Committee on Auxiliary N ursing 
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Service of the three national nursing associa- _ 


tions, the Working. Comfnittee on Practical 
Nursing of the U.S. Office of Education, and 
the Public Relations Committee of the New 


York Academy of Medicine are actively con- 


cerned with the definition of practical nurse 
services, promotion of good schools with 
sound curricula, licensure of all who nurse 
for hire, and suitable placement of the gradu- 
ate group. 


Pre-War Ficures 


According to the 1940 Census, almost.200,- 
000 women were employedas practical nurses, 
the larger” fumber in general hospitals or 
institutions caring for chronic, mental, and “ 
long-time convalescent patients. 

‘Those who live in rural areas have a 
relatively larger share of practical nurses 
than of professional nurses. One third G3 
per cent) of the male and more than a fourth 
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